The Hard Working Fleet 


Fleet Management tackles the logistics of providing a 


reliable and up-to-date rail car fleet for customers 
while keeping a tight reign on SP’s equipment costs. 


S nce Pacific’s Fleet Manage- 


ment team sees a way for the company to 
save $30 million this year. Emmitt Posey, 
as head of Fleet Management, believes 
the savings can be achieved by making the 
most of 60,000 railcars—SP’s $1.4 bil- 
lion asset that carries the freight that gen- 
erates the operating income. 

Fleet Management has targeted several 
areas for producing these cost savings: 
negotiating more flexible bilateral reload 
agreements with other railroads, using 
more extensive demand information to 
adjust the fleet size, improving private 
car control, and getting more work out of 
SP-owned cars. 

Why all the fuss over equipment costs? 
Why not just pass the charges on to the 
shippers? Such costs affect SP’s ability to 
be a competitive, low-cost producer of 
transportation services—a critical factor 
in holding onto the business SP now han- 
dies, as well as the business it’s going 
after. In today’s deregulated environ- 
ment, cost-conscious customers are look- 
ing for better transportation deals. By 
controlling our equipment costs, we may 
be able to offer a more attractive trans- 
portation package. 

But keeping rail equipment costs under 
control is just part of Fleet Management’s 
responsibility. Posey’s group must also 
meet our customers’ rail car needs. When 
a customer is ready to load a shipment, 
the correct rail car needs to be at his door- 
step. Fleet Management does this by 
managing, planning and adapting the 
makeup of SP’s car fleet—the number 
and types of equipment—to meet current 
and future demands. 

“The marketplace determines the size 
of our car fleet, what we spend to provide 
the equipment and when we acquire or 
dispose of rail cars,” says Posey. “‘At the 
same time, what we charge in freight 
rates depends in part on the cost of the 
fleet. Our fleet planners and product 
managers work closely together to enable 


us to improve revenues and contributions 
to the bottom line.”* 

The Sales and Product Management 
staffs measure the demand for SP service 
and set prices based on the ownership mix 
of cars which are available to haul the 
freight. Fleet Management uses the car- 
loading forecasts to determine just how 
many freight cars of various kinds can 
best meet that demand. The decisions 
made by the Fleet Management group 
should offer savings to the company with- 
out sacrificing car quality and dependa- 
bility for the customer. 

Last December, the fleet management 
function was reorganized under Posey. 
Responsibilities that in the past were di- 
vided among the Transportation, Market- 
ing and Mechanical Departments are now 
centralized into one group reporting to 
the senior commercial officer, Senior 


Vice President Marketing and Sales Jack 
Edwards. The reorganization emphasizes 
the market-oriented asset management 
philosophy that is important to the fleet 
management function. 

Emmitt Posey, senior assistant vice 
president for Fleet Management, is in 
charge of all fleet activity, with two ex- 
ceptions: intermodal and PFE. Inter- 
modal management is the responsibility 
of the Transportation Department, while 
SP’s PFE subsidiary handles its own fleet 
of specialized equipment. 

Reporting to Posey are George Pollitt, 
assistant vice president for fleet distribu- 
tion; Ed Morrissey, group manager for 
fleet planning; Cliff Wright, senior man- 
ager of budgets and control; and Mark 
Zuercher, manager for special projects. 

Posey and his 60-member staff, most of 
whom are located in San Francisco, have 


The Fleet Management team is headed up by Emmitt Posey (left), senior assistant vice president. 


Assisting him are (left to right): George Pollitt, assistant vice president-fleet distribution; Ed Mor- 
rissey, group manager for fleet planning; Cliff Wright, senior manager of budgets and control; and 


Mark Zuercher, manager for special projects. 


Fleet planners Harry Wong (center), manager of open equipment, and 
Assistant Manager Bill Breslin (left) discuss fleet distribution require- 
ments for open hoppers and gondolas with fleet distribution Manager 


Dennis Draper. 


put together several programs aimed at 
reducing rail equipment costs and im- 
proving the profit margin of SP’s fleet. 

These programs focus on the following 
areas: 

Car Hire Rates and Mileage Payouts 
~—An estimated $20 million can be saved 
by carefully negotiating the daily rates SP 
Pays to use equipment owned or con- 
trolled by other railroads and the fees paid 
for privately owned equipment—such as 
tank cars which are owned predominately 
by the petrochemical companies— when 
it moves on SP lines. Presently, national 
rate negotiations are being conducted for 
private covered hoppers and all cars 
owned by other railroads. 

Improved “Demand” Information— 


Coordinating long-term strategies of SP’s boxcar fleet with the day-to- 
day distribution requirements are fleet distribution’s Manager Greg 
Sheperd (left) and fleet planning’s Manager David Blake. 


Up to $5 million can be saved by reducing 
the amount of time foreign (non-SP) cars 
spend on the SP system, By identifying 
our customer’s weekly rail car demand 
using a sophisticated computer software 
package in conjunction with telephone in- 
quiries, SP can use its own equipment 
more and keep the system flushed of for- 
eign cars which cannot be reloaded. 
Reloading Agreements—Bilateral 
agreements made with other railroads can 
substantially improve the earnings—and 
use—of SP cars when they move offline, 
and can also reduce the rents paid on for- 
eign cars loaded to SP. Bilateral agree- 
ments offer relief from car hire payments 
and reduce transportation costs by re- 
loading certain cars back to the owner. 


hoppers. 


Clerk Alfi Schreiber (foreground) and Assis- 
tant Supervisor Gary Guzman assist with cus- 
tomers’ loads of unusual size or weight that 
move over SP’s lines. 


Mileage Caps— Another $2 to $3 mil- 
lion savings can be generated by nego- 
tiating a maximum hourly and/or mileage 
charge—called a cap—paid for leased 
equipment when it operates over SP lines. 

Down Sizing the Rail Car Fleet—Rail 
cars that are no longer needed or have 
become commercially obsolete will be 
remarketed by selling, leasing or scrap- 
ping the equipment. This would cash in 
on $10 million worth of excess rail equip- 
ment, while trimming the fleet down 
to a size determined by demand in the 
marketplace. 

Tactical fleet management—the day- 
to-day responsibility for having the right 
number and kinds of cars available at the 
right place at the right time—belongs to 
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fleet distribution’s Robert Applegate, who is responsible for covered 
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George Pollitt’s fleet distribution group. 
Equipment flows, car order collection, 
order-maich management and relations 
with railways in Mexico are important 
responsibilities. 

Bob Wolfe heads the distribution team, 
while Kirk Nygaard oversees car hire and 
interchange rule management, Roger 
Forster heads the clearance group which 
handles high-wide loads and overweight 
equipment. Tom Golden looks after 
pooled equipment and car repair priority. 

Planning is an extremely critical part of 
the daily activity of these groups which 
must work closely with the Operating, 
Mechanical and Sales Departments to 
ensure that demand can be met at a min- 
imum cost. 

Ed Morrissey’s fleet planning group ts 
responsible for developing car use busi- 
ness plans. This strategic planning in- 
volves meeting the demand for specific 
car types through the rental, lease, repair, 
acquisition, retirement or remarketing of 
the equipment. 

An example of how this works is the 
recent experience with the plain gondola 
fleet. 

When fleet distributors began experi- 
encing a shortage of 52-foot, 100-ton gon- 
dola cars at the end of 1984, the situation 
was brought to the attention of Product 
Management. To help Fleet Distribution 
manage the limited car supply, Product 
Management identified SP’s business by 
commodity and location. At the same 
time, Fleet Planning searched the market- 
place for additional cars at attractive rates 
for short term leases. Suitable cars were 
found and the demand was met. 

Harry Wong, Fleet Management’s 


manager for open top equipment (which 
includes multilevel auto carriers and flat 


Alan Lindstrom, manager of equipped boxcars, 


ners who develops strategies for specific car types. 


cars as well as gondolas) arranged to lease 
516 gondolas and purchase 100 more. He 
was able to negotiate very favorable 
terms on the leased equipment, well be- 
low normal rates. The purchased cars 
were only five years old, and were avail- 
able for slightly more than half their 
$41,000 original price. The bargain 
Price, however, was just one of many fac- 
tors that weighed in the decision to buy. 
“We justified the purchase based on long- 
term carloading forecasts, a favorable re- 
turn on investment and the cash savings 
that would be generated over leasing,” 
Wong says. 

A benefit for using rented or leased 
equipment is that when the cycle reverses 
itself and demand for gondolas falls off, 
the leased and rented cars can be returned 
to their owners, while the purchased cars 
join the core fleet to replace retired cars. 

As the previous example demonstrates, 
demand in the marketplace drives the dis- 
tribution and planning function. Provid- 
ing the least expensive car for a load is a 
planned event—it doesn’t just happen. 
Car repair and acquisition programs are 
based upon current car use, as well as 
weekly, annual and five-year projections. 

Two other Fleet Management areas 
concern themselves with forecasts. Spe- 
cial Projects headed by Mark Zuercher is 
a group dedicated to implementing major 
research and development tasks, such as 
car requirements forecasting. 

Budget and Control, managed by Cliff 
Wright, investigates the cost structures 
surrounding the fleet and audits the fleet’s 
cost behavior. This includes car hire rates 
and mileage payouts—charges SP pays 
when rail cars owned by other railroads 
or businesses are used on our lines. In re- 
cent years, these payouts have acceler- 


one of the fleet plan- 


ated at a rapid rate. Last year’s ratio of 
payouts to operating revenues was more 
than double what it was in 1977. 

“One of the problems,” says Wright, 
“is that car hire rates are not as market 
sensitive as they should be and they don’t 
necessarily reflect car activity. When 
there is a shortage of a specific car type, 
you expect to pay more to use that car. 
Conversely, when there’s a surplus, the 
rates should go down. But as result of the 
way that rates are structured currently, 
when car days and car miles drop due to 
lower business levels, rates actually in- 
crease, It ignores market demand and 
works against railroad profitability.” 

SP is attacking the problem on two 
fronts. St is participating in national rate 
negotiations on tank cars, covered hop- 
pers and boxcars. At the same time, SP is 
working on its own and through coalitions 
with other railroads to develop agree- 
ments that can reverse these spiraling 
costs, “We're open to negotiations with 
anyone at anytime,” Wright says. 

“Flect Management's goal is to give 
the customer the highest quality car at the 
lowest cost to the company,” says Posey. 
“It’s a job of responding to supply and 
demand; of anticipating equipment needs 
of customers who ship everything from 
aggregate to automobiles; of trying to 
strike the right balance between surpluses 
and shortages. It also involves consis 
tently managed relations with foreign 
railroads, auditing costs and coordinating 
inter-departmental decisions concerning 
car fleet acquisition and maintenance.” 

Achieving Fleet Management’s goals 
depends upon developing and implement- 
ing plans and strategies—and treating 
SPs $1.4 billion car fleet as an important 
asset that must be managed at a profit. 4 


Cherie Rang, group manager for market research, and Management 
Service's Gary Borelli, manager for commercial systems applications, 


are working on a system to identify more effectively customers’ rail car 
demand which can improve SP’s usage of its rail car fleet. 


Direct Traffic 


Control 
Radios Take On a New Role 


Anew method of dispatching trains has 
been introduced at selected locations 
around the system. 

Called Direct Traffic Control (DTC), 
it’s proving to be a remarkably successful 
alternative to traditional “timetable and 
train order’ dispatching or Centralized 
Traffic Control (CTC). 

DTC gets trains over the road more 
quickly and efficiently than timetable and 
train order operation, but without the 
huge capital investment of an electronic 
CTC system. 

Direct Traffic Control was developed 
in response to train delays and line haul 
capacity problems between El Paso and 
Herington on the Tucson and Kansas City 
Divisions. {t was first put to work iast 
summer on the line between El Paso and 
Tucumcari, SP’s largest piece of mainline 
railroad still operating under timetable 
and train order authority at that time. 

“DTC has improved performance of 
expedited and non-expedited trains be- 
tween El Paso and Kansas City and has 
effectively increased line capacity on the 
route,’ say General Manager Rolin 
Bredenberg. 

The Training and Development De- 
partment in San Francisco prepared the 
training program. **The instructions 
given to operating crews are standardized 
and realistic,’ says Program Developer 
Rich Small. 

Instructors use a slide/tape program to 
explain the function and theory of DTC. 
Role Play sessions emphasize proper ra- 
dio procedures. Crews also get a handy 
brochure summarizing DTC. 

Amos Oughton, rules and training offi- 
cer at Houston, says the training program 
is very cost effective. We're able to train 
and qualify crews in three hours.” 

Here is a profile of how DTC works 
between El! Paso and Tucumcari—a busy 
330-mile segment of the railroad. 

The track between El Paso and Tu- 
cumcari is divided into 28 DTC “blocks” 
roughly corresponding to the distances 
between sidings. These blocks are clearly 
marked by wayside signs like End New- 
man Block or Begin Desert Block. Sidings 
are not part of these 28 blocks. 

The dispatcher at Tucson maintains 
radio contact with all trains on the line, 


DTC “blocks” are marked by wayside signs like the one above that designates the end of the Ancho 


Block and the beginning of the Gallenas Block. 


controlling authority for these trains to 
move in and out of these 28 blocks. 

Let’s say you are Engineer Smith of the 
Extra 1985 East, and you are operating 
your train through the high mountain 
country between Carrizozo and Tu- 
cumcari. The radio crackles to life with 
the voice of the Tucson dispatcher. . . . 

“Engineer Smith on the Extra 1985 
East, you are authorized to proceed at 
9:30 a.m. into the Robsart, Ancho and 
Gallinas blocks. ., .”” You radio back 
confirmation of this authority, and the 
dispatcher re-confirms your mutual 
understanding. 


Crews between El Paso and Carrizozo recei 
authorization to move their trains in and out of 
DTC “blocks” via radio from Tucson Dis- 
patcher Dan Knepper. 


Photo: Rich 


Then, as the Extra 1985 East leaves the 
Robsart block, you call the Tucson dis- 
patcher to say ‘‘Extra 1985 East, En- 
gineer Smith, J am releasing the Robsart 
block at 10:05 a.m. . . .”’ and so on down 
the line, 

Meeting of trains also is done by direct 
radio communication by the dispatcher, 
who can instruct a train to take a siding. 
While in a siding, a train is out of the DTC 
system and must get authority from the 
dispatcher to move back into it. 

There are only eight simple rules 
needed to operate the DTC system, in- 
cluding rules to handle “‘work and clock 
time’’ authority for locals and work 
trains, radio transmission problems and 
reverse moves. 

“Operation under DTC is far more 
flexible than under train orders,’’ says 
Andy Anderson, the Tucson Division’s 
veteran chief dispatcher. 

‘The train crews I’ve talked to say they 
love it, since it gets them over the road a 
lot quicker,” he adds. 

Dispatcher Dan Knepper, who handles 
the El Paso-Carrizozo line daily, agrees 
with Anderson’s assessment. “‘] can call 
train meets alot closer with DTC, and it’s 
a lot easier to make changes when some- 
thing unexpected occurs,” he says. 

In just a few minutes over the radio, the 
dispatcher can rapidly give and take away 
DTC block authority on line, without the 
cumbersome language and written format 
of train orders. [f a train breaks down, 
rearranging the railroad’s flow of traffic 
is much easier. 

When a stretch of DTC railroad also 
has automatic block signals, as the El 
Paso-Tucumcari line does, then the dis- 
patcher can space trains closer together. 
But DTC can work anywhere in the rail- 
road, including “‘dark territory’? where 
there are no signals. 

Ken Milier, manager of rules in the 
Operating Department at San Francisco, 
says that success with DTC in Arizona 
has led to its installation on the Kansas 
City Division between Tucumcari and 
Herington, Kansas and on the Sacra- 
mento Division between Bridge and Tres- 
end in Utah. It is also operating on much 
of the Coast Line in California, as well as 
major segments of the Houston, San An- 
tonio and Lafayette divisions. 

“Eventually, we plan to put DTC cn all 
of our branch lines and secondary main 
lines,”’ Miller says, ‘‘as well as some pri- 
mary remaining main line segments that 
don’t have CTC.” 

—Rich Halt 


Attending a meeting of Pine Bluff ’s [PA Board are (left ta right): Car Inspector Cleve Reed, Machin- 


ist Charles Griffith, Clerk Buddy Gaines, Dispatcher Harold Roberts, Locomotive Engineer Don 
Craig and Conductor Joe Terry. Craig is chairman and Gaines is secretary af the Board, 


IPA Boards Recognize 
Employees’ Performance 


Three years ago Bob McClanahan de- 
cided something could be done to com- 
mend and motivate employees. The rec- 
ognition, he concluded, should come 
from one’s own co-workers. 

McClanahan, then assistant super- 
intendent of the Pine Biuff Division, 
launched the first Individual Perfor- 
mance Award (IPA) Board in 1982. The 
successful program has grown to five IPA 
Boards throughout the Pine Bluff 
Division. 

The first IPA Board was formed in Pine 
Bluff. lt consisted of six members: one 
representative from the dispatchers, lo- 
comotive engineers, clerks, trainmen, 
switchmen and carmen. Later it was ex- 
panded to include maintenance of way 
workers and crafts. 

Representatives are selected by their 
respective brotherhoods and serve two- 
year terms, with re-election for an un- 
limited number of terms allowed. 

The IPA Board promotes safety and 
recognizes the heroic achievement, civic 
accomplishments and individual perfor- 
mance of employees. Nominees—sub- 
mitted by fellow employees—are evalu- 
ated at the Board’s monthly meetings. 
Sometimes as many as 30 to 40 nomi- 
nations are considered. The winners’ 
names are posted on bulletin boards 
throughout the territory. Monthly win- 
ners compete for “Employee of the Quar- 
ter” recognition and, ultimately, ““Em- 
ployee of the Year’’ honors. 

Locomotive Engineer Don Craig, 
chairman of the first IPA Board at Pine 
Bluff, has become the unofficial coordi- 


nator for the IPA program throughout the 
Pine Bluff Division. Other Boards have 
been established at Commerce, Tyler, 
Shreveport and Iilmo. 

Why a program to recognize the out- 
standing performances of employees? As 
Craig puts it, ‘Employee morale was low 
and we needed greater involvement in 
safety. Previous safety award programs 
were based upon group and area per- 
formance. But this effort focused upon 
individuals.” 

Results have been positive. ‘‘There’s 
been a vast improvement in safety,’ says 
McClanahan. ‘‘The IPA Boards have my 
total support.” 

While safety has benefited directly, the 
IPA Boards have been responsible for a 
number of other employee involvement 
efforts. This has included coordinating 
Cotton Belt Family Safety Days, assisting 
with the Cotton Belt’s Operation Life- 
saver efforts, employee counseling, in- 
dustrial health and public relations ef- 
forts. The Pine Bluff Board’s current 
projects include coordinating the Family 
Safety Day on June I and the development 
and implementation of an emergency re- 
sponse and personnel evacuation plan for 
the Pine Bluff terminal. 

Still, the original purpose of EPA re- 
mains the selection and recognition of in- 
dividual efforts worthy of praise. And the 
results are generating improved em- 
ployee morale and good wiil—mainly be- 
cause commendations come from the em- 
ployees’ peers—their ultimate critics. 

—Jim Johnson 
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Rules of the Rails 


Cotton Belt Among First to Adopt New General Code 


Government without laws or rules is 
anarchy, athletic competition without 
tules is chaos, and railroading without 
rules is disaster. 

Railroad rules have traditionally and of 
necessity been based upon safe operation. 
In 1856, the General Superintendent of 
the New York and Erie Railroad pre- 
scribed a set of nine basic rules of oper- 
ation, first among which was “run safely 
first, and fast afterwards.” The original 
intent of those rules continues into the 
new General Code, even though the nine 
tules have now become well more than a 
hundred. General Rule A, the first in the 
book, begins “Safety is of the first im- 
portance in the discharge of duty.” 

In other words, safety—whether in 
1856 or 1985—continues as the corner- 
stone of all raitroad operating rules. 

On April 28, Cotton Belt became one 
of four major U.S. railroads (SSW, Union 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific and Katy) to in- 
stitute a new rule book: General Code of 
Operating Rules. SP and Santa Fe will 
follow this coming October 28. Separate 
dates were chosen to correspond to the 
adoption of new time tables and the 
change from standard or daylight time. 

The simplification of a rule book which 
has become voluminous in its changes 
and modifications through the issuance 
of general orders, timetables and special 
instructions is significant for another rea- 
son. For the first time in the joint history 
of the SP and its Cotton Belt subsidiary 
(which dates back to 1932), the same rule 
book will be used. 

Southern Pacific, like Union Pacific, 
Santa Fe and a number of other railroads, 
had its own rule book. Cotton Belt was a 
member of the Uniform Code of Oper- 


Ata rules class in Kansas City, Locomotive En- 
gineers Roger Engle (lefi) and Paul Lindsey 
discuss a point about the new general code. 


Among those auiending the rules class given by Locomotive Engineer T. L. Howell (second from 
right) at Ilmo, Missouri are (left to right) Conductors A. J. Schott, D. L. Fisher and R. O. Adams. 


ating Rules group, which included 
Missouri Pacific and Katy. Some other 
railroads, like Burlington Northern and 
Chicago and North Western, were mem- 
bers of still another rules group, the Con- 
solidated Code. Although all the rule 
books covered similar situations, the stip- 
ulations of each individual rule could 
have been identical or nearly opposite. It 
was sometimes as confusing as the plight 
that faced the builders of the Tower of 
Babel. 

As more railroads were granted track- 
age rights to operate over the rails of an- 
other railroad, crews were required to 
know totally different operating rules. 
They had to become qualified upon both 
the rules of their own railroad and the 
“foreign’’ railroad. 

Even when the two railroads had the 
same rules—such as Cotton Belt and 
Missouri Pacific, who operate over each 
other’s tracks between East St. Louis and 
Paragould or Dexter, and between St. 
Louis and Kansas City —there have been 
differences in interpretations which were 
handled by general order or special in- 
structions in the operating railroad’s 
timetable. 

Now, the rules will be standardized— 
something described by one Kansas City 
Division official during a rules class as 


“one of the greatest thing we’ve done in 
railroading since I’ve been with the 
industry. Now, you don’t have to be a 
Philadelphia lawyer to figure the rule 
book out.” 

The advantages of the standardization 
can be seen, for example, in the case of 
the Kansas City Division, where trains 
operate first over Missouri Pacific, then 
Santa Fe, Kansas City Terminal, Union 
Pacific, and finally, at Topeka, over Cot- 
ton Belt track. In the past, that meant 
operating procedures passed from MP’s 
Uniform Code to Santa Fe’s own rules, 
Kansas City Terminal’s rules, UP’s own 
code of rules, and on to SSW’s Uniform 
Code. Then, when the trains reach Tu- 
cumcari, the rule book becomes SP’s. 
Now, only one rule book will exist from 
St. Louis to Tucumcari, and on October 
28, the General Code will “rule” all the 
way to the West Coast. 

If SP’s proposed merger with Santa Fe 
is approved, the two railroads won’t have 
to adopt a uniform set of operating rules. 
The merged railroads will already be 
operating under the same rule book—a 
good starting point for bringing the oper- 
ations of the two railroads together. 


—Story and Photographs 
by Jim Johnson 
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Merger Hearings 


Phases HI and IV of the public hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the proposed SP-Santa Fe rail 
merger concluded on May 6. 

During Phase IH, SP and Santa Fe 
witnesses were cross-examined on testi- 
mony submitted in February. During 
Phase IV, witnesses for various federal 
and state government agencies were 
cross-examined on evidence filed earlier. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Santa Fe vice 
president-traffic, was the lead witness 
and principal policy spokesman as SP and 
Santa Fe witnesses took the stand to ex- 
plain why requests for trackage rights and 
other conditions sought by opposing rail- 
roads should not be granted. Fitzgerald 
testified that even with the merger, the 
financial success hoped for by the South- 
ern Pacific Santa Fe Railway was not a 
certainty, He said the imposition of condi- 
tions on a semi-viable merged company 
could have disastrous long-term conse- 
quences. Firtzgerald said the ICC should 
be extremely cautious before imposing 
conditions that would jeopardize the im- 
plementation of the merger and result in 
either no merger ar its consummation as 4 
weak competitor for the Union Pacific. 

SP’s Phil Anderson, assistant to presi- 
dent, testified against a request by the 
D&RGW to buy SP’s lines between 
Ogden and Roseville and Klamath Falls 
and obtain trackage rights over most of 
the SP system in Oregon and in California 
north of Fresno. The D&RGW wants to 
pay $43.2 million for the Ogden lines and 
an appropriate share of SP’s locomotives, 
freight cars and other equipment—a price 
Anderson says is “unreasonable.” SP’s 
figures show the replacement cost of the 
line is more than $2.5 billion. The 
D&RGW’s requests ‘could not possibly 
result in better service or lower prices for 
customers than SPSF alone could pro- 
vide,” Anderson said. ‘The Rio 
Grande’s proposed operations would in 
fact significantly impair SPSF’s pro- 
posed operations, making SPSF increas- 
ingly vulnerable to competition from 
Union Pacific, Burlington Northern and 
motor carriers.” 

Neal Owen, an SP-Santa Fe consultant, 
said that UP’s proposed trackage rights 
would be extremely disruptive. For cx- 
ample, he said that UP‘s proposed opera- 
tions on SP lines between El Paso and 
Colton will create the need for capital im- 


provements totaling $31 million to avoid 
interference. The theme of Owen’s testi- 
mony was that at these and other locations 
where Santa Fe and SP operations would 
be combined, there is no room to accom- 
modate UP. 

Phase IV involved cross-examination 
of witnesses from the Department of Jus- 
tice, Department of Transportation, and 
the states of California and Kansas. 

Dr, Pittman, an economist for the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, attempted to analyze the extensive 
competitive impacts of the merger, but at- 


torneys for SP and SF demonstrated that 
his conclusions were reached using a dif- 
ferent and more stringent method than in 
past merger cases, that he overstated po- 
tential competitive harms and that he 
lacked any knowledge or background in 
transportation. 

The fifth phase of public hearings is 
scheduled to begin on June 17. SP and SF 
will file rebuttal testimony responding to 
the evidence and arguments in opposition 
to the merger by July 10, 

The ICC is expected to vote on the mer- 
ger by the end of the year. O 


Room for Five in Modified Locomotive Cabs 


A total of 120 locomotive units, mostly 
GP-9s, will be modified to accommodate 
five crew members in the cab. To date, 40 
have been completed. 

Mechanical Department forces at Eu- 
gene, Roseville, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Tucson, Houston and Pine Bluff have per- 
formed the work on units within each 
division. 

The conversion is relatively simple and 
requires only 16 hours to complete. 

The brakeman’s seat and old water 
cooler are removed. A three-person 
bench seat is installed along the cab’s rear 
wall and a combination refrigerator and 
water cooler is added. 

In addition, radio packs have been re- 
located into the nose of the unit and radio 
telemetry devices, which monitor the air 
brake system’s performance from tele- 
metric devices attached to a train’s rear 


coupler, have also been installed. 

Storage racks for the crews’ grips are 
installed in the nose of the unit. Addi- 
tional storage is provided under the bench 
seat. 

The work is being done because SP is 
eliminating cabooses on 25 percent of 
through freights between Los Angeles, 
Houston and St. Louis and from most lo- 
cals and road switchers. The elimination 
of cabooses does not reduce the crew size 
but does save SP money in linehaul 
charges, fuel costs, maintenance and re- 
pairs and switching. 

Cabooseless trains operating with 
only a single unit will use these modified 
locomotives to accommodate the entire 
crew. Iftwo or more locomotives are used 

na cabooseless train, the trainmen will 
ride in the trailing units. QO 


Mechanical Department forces have converted locomotive cabs to accommodate five-person crews. 
At Roseville, some of the employees who did the work demonstrate the new configuration. The 
photograph was taken from the locomotive engineer's seat. Left to right: Pipefitier I.E. Wolfe, 
Electrician Tim Fitzpatrick, Carman Hank Becerra and Supervisor Bob Neff. 
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Representatives of the National Fire Academy (NFA), the Federal Emergency Management Agency 


(FEMA) and SP look on as Maryland Congresswoman Beverl ly Byron examines the Domemobile SP 
donated to the National Fire Academy, Left to right: Jim Craig, NFA assistant superintendent; Joe 


Donovan, the academy's 


superintendent; Jim Covington, NFA hazardous materials instructor; By- 


ron; SP's Bob Andre; an unidentified representative of FEMA, and Fravel Brown, associate director 


for training and fire prevention. 


Domemobile Donated to National Fire Academy 


in March, SP donated a Domemobile 
to the National Fire Academy in Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland. The academy, fun- 
ded by the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, is considered one of the top 
fire fighting schools in the nation. 

Bob Andre, SP’s hazardous materials 
control superintendent, and two other 
hazardous materials control officials, 
Rick Stoane and Bill Gleason, also spent 
two days at the academy training in- 
structors to use the vehicle. The presenta- 
tions were videotaped and will be incor- 
porated into the academy's training 
program, which attracts 4,500 students a 
year. 

The Domemobile, developed by SP in 


the early 70s, is equipped with every kind 
of dome head and valve found on railroad 
tank cars. During the past 10 years, SP’s 
hazardous materials experts have used 
the Domemobile in seminars given to 
more than 35,000 fire fighters in the 
railroad’s 14-state operating territory. 
Shippers and many employees have also 
attended the presentations. 

Prior to the presentation at the acad- 
emy, Andre conducted a three-day semi- 
nar in Washington, D.C. for representa- 
tives of the National Transportation 
Board, Federal Railroad Administration, 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Association of American Railroads, plus 
about 400 fire fighters. oO 


Marketing Agreement With BN Announced 


Southern Pacific has entered into a 
joint marketing program with Burlington 
Northern railroad. SP is now able to 
market—to put together a price, service 
and equipment package—between BN 
served points in the Pacific Northwest 
and SP locations in Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Oregon. SP can market 
chemicals from Texas and Louisiana ori- 
gins to BN stations and interchange points 
in the Midwest. It also can seek the move- 
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ment of grain from BN’s huge Midwest 
service area to Arizona and southern 
California. 

There are advantages for BN, too. BN 
can market from its grain origins directly 
to Mexican border crossings and Gulf 
points served by SP, SP serves more Gulf 
ports and Mexican ports of entry than any 
other railroad. All this means improved 
service and faster customer response time 
by both railroads. 


Confidential 
Assistance 


The Employee Assistance Program 
provides confidential assistance for 
troubled employees and their families. 
Heip is available for problems with mar- 
triage, family, alcohol, drugs, law or 
money. You, or any member of your 
family, may seek help without jeop- 
ardizing your job, future or reputation. 
Conselors are located throughout the 
system and are on cail 24 hours a day. 


Oregon 

Eugene Bob Taylor (503) 484-4777 
California 

Pasadena Don Walsh (848) 793-4275 
Oakiand Brian Miller (415) 465-5436 
Sacramento Murray Eyford (916) 483-2118 
Arizona 

Tucson Paul Richeson (602) 629-2255 
Texas 

Houston John Klein (713) 868-6299 
El Paso Paul Richeson (915) 833-1616 


San Antonio Cliff Melton (512) 222-8315 


Arkansas 


Pine Bluff Karen Neal (501) 534-4045 


Scholastic 
Achievement 


Bret Pasiuk and Alancia Wynn, the 
children of two SP employees, have been 
awarded four-year college scholarships 
by the National Merit Scholarship orga- 
nization. The scholarships are funded 
by the Santa Fe Southern Pacific Foun- 
dation. 

Bret Pasiuk, son of trainman James 
Pasiuk at Fontana, California, will enter 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland and plans a career as a 
Naval officer specializing in nuclear 
engineering. 

Alancia Wynn, daughter of Chief 
Clerk Elbert Wynn who works in the 
trainmaster’s office at Houston’s En- 
glewood Yard, will be a pre-med major at 
Boston University this fall. im 


fi om 


Chief Clerk Elbert Wynn (right), receives acer- 
tificate from General Manager Lloyd Simpson. 


Bulletin Board 


Bob Heidenburg, district sales man- 
ager at Kansas City, has been elected 
president of the Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club of Kansas City. 

Steve Anders, senior sales representa- 
tive at Beaumont, Texas, has been named 
to the board of directors of the Sabine 
District Transportation Club, 

Gifford Talmadge, senior claims 
agent at Fresno, California, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Fresno 
County United Way Campaign Cor- 
poration, 

Monroe Gilbert, superintendent of 
Hazardous Materials Control at Houston, 
is the first president of the Houston Haz- 
Mat Association. Members include the 
railroads serving Houston, the city’s Fire 
Department and the Federal Railroad 
Administration. 


Scholarship winner Alancia Wan, daughter of 


Three-Time Winner 


SP’s second ad in its series on rail 
deregulation—the one featuring a 
cartoon of a SP locomotive and an 
18-wheeler in head-to-head compe- 
tition on Interstate 5—received the 
highest national score for ads ap- 
pearing in Distribution Magazine, 
a publication that goes to 62,000 
traffic and transportation decision 
makers. A readership survey con- 
ducted by AD-Chart rated SP’s eye- 
catching ad the ‘‘sweepstakes”’ 
winner. Jt beat out 150 other adver- 
tisements—finishing first in all 
categories and scoring an impres- 
sive 77 percent above average in its 
overall effectiveness. 

“It was the best noticed and most 
effective ad that ran in 1984,” said 


Jack Kay, Distribution’s western 
region vice president. Kay and Dis- 
tribution’s publisher, Tom Foster, 
presented a special plaque to Senior 
Vice President for Marketing and 
Sales Jack Edwards. 

The ad also earned top ratings in 
two other magazines: Industry 
Week Magazine, which gocs out to 
300,000 business managers, con- 
ducted a survey and the SP ad won 
the “‘read most’’ award. Dun’s 
Business Month, formerly Dun’s 
Review, awarded its ‘‘Communica- 
tions Key Award” to the ad. Dun’s 
Business Month has a circulation of 
275,000. 


— ree 
John Kay (left) and Tom Foster (right) of 
Distribution Magazine present Jack 
Edwards with a commemorative plaque 
recognizing SP’s top-rated adver- 
fisement. 


Carnegie Medai Awarded Cotton Belt Engineer 


The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
selected Cotton Belt Locomotive En- 


Jerry Ashcraft (left) received the Pine Bluff 
Division's Outstanding Service Award from 
Superintendent Bob McClanahan last year. It 
was the first of many awards leading to the 
Carnegie Medal. 


gineer Jerry Ashcraft as one of 15 persons 
in the U.S. and Canada to receive the 
coveted Carnegie Medal. 

Ashcraft was honored for rescuing 
four youngsters from an oncoming SSW 
train as they fished from a trestle last May 
near Camden, Arkansas. Realizing the 
train could not stop in time, Ashcraft 
climbed onto the front steps of the lead 
locomotive and, hanging on with one 
hand, pushed three of the kids out of the 
way and picked up the fourth. 

Ashcraft’s heroism earned him the 
Pine Bluff Division's Outstanding Ser- 
vice Award and “Employee of the Year” 
honors from the Individual Performance 
Award program. 

The Carnegie Medal, established 81 
years ago by Andrew Carnegie to honor 
those who risk their lives to save others, 
also includes a $2,500 cash award. 
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Novas (left), manufactured at the 
new General Motors-Toyota joint 
auto facility at Fremont, Calif., are 
shown loaded onto PMT's latest 
truck trailers which carry I 
medium-sized vehicles—quite a 
change from the units used in 1949 
(top left) and 1957 (above). 
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In 1935, PMT purchased a smail auto carrier whose only customer was the General Motors’ 


assembly plant in Oakland, Calif. , shown here in a photo taken in 1949, 


nies hustling for the business of four do- 
mestic auto makers. And everyone knows 
what the other is doing. 

“It’s only been during the last three or 
four years since deregulation that we have 
become aggressive and serious about the 
auto transport business,”’ Williams said. 
“Today our management philosophy is 
not to let anything happen in our service 
territory without trying to get part of the 
action.” 

Keeping tabs on what’s happening is al- 
most a full-time job for a three person 
sales staff, but it pays off. 

“A major Korean auto maker is getting 
ready to import cars to the United States 
next year,’ Williams said. **We have 
been working with them for a number of 
months already and will have a contract 
proposal ready very soon.” 

PMT's game plan is “‘if it’s there, go 
for it,” he said. 

While General Motors remains PMT’s 
primary source of business, it is getting a 
larger share of the import market: Honda, 
Subaru, Isuzu and Volkswagen. 

“There are two reasons why our busi- 
ness has improved,” Williams said. “We 
are a better company than we were a few 
years ago and shippers are very happy 
with our work. We're simply doing a bet- 
ter job. The second reason is that car con- 
sumption in the United States is increas- 
ing and PMT's reputation is rising along 
with it.” 

It wasn’t always this way. 

For years PMT’s auto business was tied 
to the fortunes of General Motors. When 
the giant auto maker established assem- 
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bly plants in Southgate, Van Nuys and 
Fremont, California, PMT got the con- 
tract to serve these facilities. Later when 
GM started long-haul highway trans- 
portation of its California-produced vehi- 
cles, PMT again got much of the business 
and began direct service to the Midwest. 
But when GM closed two of these plants 
in the early 1980s, PMT suffered major 
setbacks, 

PMT eventually expanded its auto- 
hauling business to other car makers, in- 
chiding Japanese imports arriving on the 
West Coast. 

This business segment was further en- 
hanced in November 1983 when PMT 
purchased the assets of Pasha Truckaway 
for $1.5 million. 

PMT president Don McKnight said, 
“Imports are an important growth area 
for us, but we're selecting our markets 
carefully and selling into our strengths so 
our shippers can count on us for reliable 
service for years to come. 

“To maintain our standard of high 
quality, we’re training and retraining our 
workforce and building an equipment 
fleet capable of delivering both domestic 
and import vehicles to showrooms 
damage-free in whatever volume the cus- 
tomer requires.” 

PMT has evolved from a low visibility 
auto-catrier to an aggressive force that is 
willing to pursue every opportunity avail- 
able to become an industry leader. With 
50 years under its belt, PMT is now look- 
ing to be the best—and the good times ap- 
pear to be close at hand. 

—Jim Loveland 


SFSP First Quarter 
Earnings Are Down 


Rail Results Reflect A 
Sluggish Economy 


Net income of Santa Fe Southern 
Pacific Corporation for the first quarter 
of 1985 was $61.6 million, or $.34 a 
share, compared with $107.0 million, or 
$.56 a share in 1984. Revenues were 
$1,564.0 million in the 1985 quarter, ver- 
sus $1,644.9 million last year. 

Chairman John Schmidt said the lower 
results were due primarily to an operating 
loss of $4.3 million during the quarter 
from rail operations reflecting lower 
carloadings. 

Santa Fe Railway had operating income 
of $22 million in the quarter, approxi- 
mately half of last year’s $45.8 million. 
Carloadings were down 5.2 percent. 

SPTCo had an operating loss of $26.3 
million in the first quarter compared with 
income of $8.6 million last year. Carload- 
ings were down 7.6 percent, gross ton- 
miles decreased 6 percent and revenue 
ton-miles were down 5 percent. 

“Further cost reduction programs have 
been initiated on both railroads to counter 
the reduction in revenues,’ Schmidt said, 
“as we sec no signs of traffic improve- 
ment so far in April. These first quarter 
results clearly demonstrate the fragile 
earning power of our railroads, and em- 
phasize the urgent need for approval of 
our proposed railway merger without the 
conditions being sought by more profit- 
able competitors. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is moving rapidly 
with our case, and we are hopeful that the 
merger can be effected by the end of this 
year or early next year so that we can 
begin to realize some of the economies 
that will result.” 

A sluggish economy contributed to the 
railroads’ and the nation’s first quarter 
woes. The federal government reported 
the national economy grew at 1.3 percent 
in the first quarter-—the slowest growth 
rate in two years. Not since the last three 
months of 1982, when the economy was 
beginning its climb out of the 1981-1982 
recession, has the gross national product, 
the broadest measure of economic health, 
grown so slowly. 

The Wall Street Journal’s survey of 
1985 first quarter results of 566 major 
corporations showed earnings fell 8 per- 
cent from a year earlier and net in- 


come dropped I percent. The railroads 
included in the survey showed a 13 per- 
cent decline in both net income and 
earnings. | 


UP’s Proposal to 
Acquire Katy Elicits 
SFSP Response 


In late May, Union Pacific Corporation 
and Katy Industries announced they had 
reached an agreement for UP to buy the 
3,100 mile Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
(Katy) Railroad for about $108 million. 

Commenting on the proposed agree- 
ment, SFSP Chairman John Schmidt 
stated: 

“Union Pacific’s proposed acquisition 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
would further enhance the already domi- 
nant position of the huge Union Pacific 
system which itself resulted from the 
merger of three railroads. 

“The announced proposal increases 
the necessity of merging the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway and the 
Southern Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany into one strong, viable rail system 
capable of providing effective competi- 
tion to the Union Pacific and Burlington 
Northern. 

“This Union Pacific proposal surely 
eliminates the need for the ‘protective’ 
conditions sought by Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railroad or the desirability of fur- 
ther aggrandizing Union Pacific through 
the massive conditions sought by that rail- 
road in the pending Southern Pacific- 
Santa Fe merger case.”’ 

The proposed acquisition would re- 
quire ICC approval. a 


Commercial Report 


Carloadings in April declined by 4.8 
percent from the same month in 1984. 
Although business was down, April’s fig- 
ures showed an improvement over first 
quarter results when all levels of traffic 
declined by 7.6 percent. 


System Indicators April Change °84 

Net Ton Miles (billions) 6,602 - 10.3% 

Carloads 134,700 “4.8% 
‘Transp. Equip 9,334 0.3% 
Intermodal 24,285 -7.9% 
Chem., Petroleum 23,986 ~2.9% 
Forest Prod. 21,436 -12.1% 
Ag., Food Prod. 11,575, ~AZT% 


Staggering Thoughts 


When A “CURE” Is Really A Curse 


When the Staggers Rail Act became ef- 
fective on October 1, 1980, the reins of 
regulation on America’s railroads were 
loosened. This landmark legislation al- 
lowed railroads to compete effectively in 
the marketplace. For example, railroads 
were given greater freedom to adjust 
rates—upwards and downwards—and 
for the first time railroads were permitted 
to enter into confi- 
dential contracts with 
customers. 

By every measure- 
ment, the quality and 
quantity of railroad ser- 
vices, as well as the 
general financial health 
of the railroad industry, 
have improved since 
passage of the Staggers 
Act. A recent survey by 
the Association of 
American Railroads 
(AAR) shows that 87 
percent of shippers are 


“The merchants 
will manage 
commerce the 
better, the more 
they are left free 
to manage for 
themselves.”’ 
Thomas Jefferson, 1800 


sumers,”* says Dempsey.“*But there is no 
foundation for their accusations.” 

A preliminary study by the U.S. De- 

partment of Energy concludes that rail- 
road rates for hauling coal have not been 
excessive since the Staggers Act was 
passed. The rates have increased less than 
0.5 percent a year since then, according 
to the report, 
Jack Edwards, SP’s senior 
vice president for market- 
ing and sales, says 
attempts to change the 
Staggers Act present a real 
danger to the business com- 
munity. 

“Railroad shippers stand 
to lose much more than they 
might gain by requesting 
Congress to modify the 
Staggers Act,’’ Edwards 
told a meeting of the South- 
west Shippers Advisory 
Board. “Once the issue of 
rail regulation gets back in 


pleased with railroad REE the halls of Congress, there 


deregulation. 

Yet, the Staggers Act is being 
threatened. 

Consumers United for Rail Equity 
(CURE), a group of utility companies, 
coal producers, grain interests and con- 
sumer representatives, want to change the 
Staggers Act. And they are waging their 
battle in Congress. 

The *‘Consumer Rail Equity Act,” a 
bitl introduced on February 20, 1985, 
would amend the Staggers Act by chang- 
ing the sections that deal with the deter- 
mination of captive shipper status, 
railroad revenue adequacy, rate reason- 
ableness and competitive access. In 
effect, the bill would reregulate the rail- 
roads and roll back the reforms embodied 
in the Staggers Act. 

William Dempsey, presi- 
dent of the AAR, says the 
phrase going around Wash- 
ington, D.C. is that the bill | 
is a “‘cure in search of an 
ailment.” 

“‘CURE spokesmen are 
trying to convince the public | 
and shippers that railroads 
are monopolizing coal traffic, over- 
charging by more than a billion dollars a 
year, and forcing up electric rates to con- 


is no telling what changes 
the special interests might be able to ob- 
tain in the act for their own private gain.” 

The proponents of reregulation, Ed- 
wards says, are “those who had a cozy 
deal under regulation, and who no longer 
are enjoying the special benefits of cross- 
subsidization that they were able to obtain 
through manipulation of the regulatory 
process. If anyone asks you to support 
modification of the Staggers Act, you 
should be aware that what he is really do- 
ing is asking you to pay a part of his trans- 
portation bill.” Edwards urged any ship- 
per with problems to “‘negotiate, don’t 
legislate.” 

Negotiation is the most effective means 
of solving problems between the railroad 
industry and it customers. Through dis- 

» cussion and negotiation the AAR 
has reached agreements with the 
Chemical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, American Paper Institute 
and the National Industrial Trans- 
portation League, the nation’s 
largest shipper organization. 
These negotiated agreements 
keep the Staggers Act intact and 
preserve new freedoms that are essential 
to-a healthy railroad industry. Yet this 
means of problem solving could be eradi- 
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cated if some shipper interests are suc- 
cessful in opening the Staggers Rail Act 
to what they call legislative ‘‘fine 
tuning.” 

Supporting the railroads is the 
Committee Against Revising Staggers 
(CARS), a coalition of about 240 com- 
panies—representing both large and 
smal! shippers—across the country that 
include such well-known businesses as 
Sears, Crown Zellerbach, Carnation and 
Kennecott. ‘‘Our strategy,” says Al Davis 
of Carnation, “is to make it known to 
members of Congress that there is an im- 
portant group of shippers satisfied with 
Staggers.” 

In addition, 53 leading economists 
signed a statement endorsing the eco- 
nomic validity of railroad deregulation 
and the major economic principles under 
which it is being implemented. Among 
this distinguished group are four former 
members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors, three past presi- 
dents of the American Economic Associ- 
ation and two Nobel laureates. 

Free market competition is a more ef- 
fective regulator than are government im- 
posed regulations — that’s the thrust of the 
AAR’s new advertising campaign. The 
headline in the first ad quotes Thomas 
Jefferson: ““The merchants will manage 
commerce the better, the more they are 
left free to manage for themselves.”’ The 
series features quotations from famous 
Americans and focuses on free enterprise 
and the benefits that have been gained 
by railroad customers as a result of the 
Staggers Rail Act of 1980. 

SP’s been delivering the same message. 
The company’s “How to Runa Railroad” 
advertising campaign highlighted the 
freedom to compete, to think and to inno- 
vate. The ads featured Sprint trains, inno- 
vative uses of equipment and empty 
backhauls, and developing competitive 
services and schedules for SP’s cus- 
tomers—our partners in transportation. 

As CARS spokesman Al Davis says: 
“Consumers, shippers and the railroads 
will all lose if the debate over railroad de- 
regulation has to be fought again. It took 
almost 100 years for everyone to realize 
that regulation was taking railroads down 
the wrong track. We need more than four 
years for a less regulated system to dem- 
onstrate its value to the country.” B 


Nevada Campaigns for 
Operation Lifesaver 


The state of Nevada, with the assis- 
tance of Southern Pacific, is the 45th state 
to join the national Operation Lifesaver 
railroad crossing safety campaign. 

Governor Richard Bryan joined SP 
Chairman Denman McNear in the loco- 
motive cab for a special train ride to take a 
first-hand look at the potential for cross- 
ing accident tragedy. 

Some 100 federal, state and railroad in- 
dustry representatives and members of 
the Nevada Operation Lifesaver Commit- 
tec members rode in the special three-car 
train on its five-mile trip into downtown 
Reno where kickoff ceremonies were 
held. A video camera mounted on the to- 
comotive sent pictures io television mon- 
itors in each car. 

Governor Bryan, in a “‘whistle-stop”’ 
talk from the rear of the train, declared: 
“We observed from the locomotive cab, 
the problems faced by the engineer when 
motorists disregard the ‘signs of life’— 
the early advance warning signs, flashing 
lights and automatic gates—and try to 
beat the train to the crossing.” The Gov- 
ernor said the trip served as a focal point 
for addressing railroad crossing prob- 
lems statewide. 

Joining Governor Bryan and SP Chair- 
man McNear was Robert Irion, general 


Nevada Governor Richard Bryan (left), SP 
Chairman Denman McNear and Union Pacific 
General Manager Robert Irion (right) took a 
first-hand look at railroad crossing safety. 
They were aboard a special train to kick-off 
Nevada's Operation Lifesaver campaign. 


manager of Union Pacific System. The 
state of Nevada, SP and UP contributed to 
the financing and planning of the 
campaign. 

Also aboard the special train were 
William Loftus, executive director for 
the Federal Railroad Administration, 
Mark Garcia of the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, Al Stone, direc- 
tor of the Nevada Department of Trans- 
portation, Scott Craigie, chairman of the 
Nevada Public Service Commission, and 
Ernie Oliphant of the National Safety 
Council. 

Nevada statistics show that [7 people 
lost their lives in railroad crossing acci- 
dents since [975. Another 82 people were 
seriously injured at Nevada’s 600 rail- 
road crossings. 

“This accident rate may seem small 
when compared to national figures,” 
Governor Bryan said, ‘‘but even one life 
is a tragic loss if it can be prevented.” 

The special Operation Lifesaver train, 
powered by SP and UP units, was oper- 
ated with a volunteer SP crew, Al Frons- 
dale, assistant legislative representative 
for the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, was the locomotive engineer for 
the train and one of the speakers at the 
kick-off luncheon. Other crew members 
included Lee Wilkes, local chairman of 
UTU-Switchmen; Nick Garra, local 
chairman for UTU-Trainmen: and Bob 
Garrett, local president for UTU- 
Trainmen. All work out of Sparks. 

Governor Bryan says the Operation 
Lifesaver message will be carried into 
schools, and drivers’ training programs, 
to truck drivers and into every home. The 
Nevada Highway Patro! and local law 
enforcement agencies will work for new 
awareness for crossing safety through 
enforcement of present laws. The state's 
driver handbook is being revised to 
include tips on safe driving at railroad 
crossings. 

Henry Ortiz, SP Public Relations Man- 
ager at San Francisco, is coordinating the 
company’s role on the Nevada Operation 
Lifesaver Committee. He is also co- 
chairman of the California campaign. 

“Lifesaver campaigns have contrib- 
uted to an annual reduction in crossing 
accidents,” Ortiz said. ‘‘When state 
agencies and departments, the railroads, 
safety organizations, trucking associ- 
ations and parent-teacher groups join 
together, it strengthens traffic safety 
efforts across the boards and demon- 
strates how well government and the pri- 
vate sector work together to achieve a 
common goal.” 


UPDATE’s 
100th 


Electronic newsletter is 
a Tuesday tradition. 


It started with a zap, and 100 issues later 
it’s still zinging the news to locations 
from Palmdale to Pittsburg. 

Since its first issue on November 1, 
1983, UPDATE—SP’s first electronic 
weekly newsletter—has established itself 
as an important source of information for 
employees, especially for news relating 
to the proposed SP-SF merger. 

“The first item in the first issue was 
about the merger,” says UPDATE Editor 
Jim Loveland, who is a senior news editor 
in the Public Relations Department in San 
Francisco. ‘I’m proudest of the fact that 
we've had 65 stories covering devel- 
opments in the merger in the first 100 
issues.” 

UPDATE has carried more than 900 
pithy items—everything from kudos, car- 
loadings, quarterly earnings and cut- 
backs to locomotive purchases and new 
facilities. And just for fun, Loveland 
likes to add interesting tid bits every now 
and then—like the employee with a 
haunted house. 

“The whole idea behind UPDATE is 
that ail employees want to know and need 
to know everything important happening 
within our company and our industry,” 
Loveland says. “We print everything im- 
portant, whether good news or bad, so 
that everyone can use the added informa- 
tion to help make the railroad more 
successful.” 

Loveland gathers his news items from 
sources throughout the railroad. Many of 


innovative Service 


President Denman McNear recently 
accepted the ‘‘Rock by Rail” award from 
the Rail Tex Corporation. The award, 
presented for the first time this year, rec- 
ognizes shippers and railroads that de- 
velop new ways to get bulk commodities 
into rail cars and off the highway. 

Says Rail Tex President Bruce Flohr, 
“SP won the award for its service from 
Beckmann to Glidden, Texas: an unusu- 
ally short haul that capitalizes on surplus 
rail cars and a novel approach for un- 
loading the rock.” Portable backhoes 
mounted on top of the cars dig out the 
rock and drop it into waiting trucks. 


Editor Jim Loveland and Secretary Barbara 
Watkins produce SP’s electronic newsletter. 


his best tips come from railroaders 
around the system who let him know what 
is happening in their areas. 

A two-finger typist who uses the only 
manual typewriter in the Public Relations 
Department, Loveland writes the copy 
then turns it over to Secretary Barbara 
Watkins who keys it into a word proces- 
sor. Together they proofread it, then 
Watkins coordinates the transmission of 
UPDATE with the Management Services 
Department. 

UPDATE goes out every Tuesday and is 
transmitted via SP’s TOPS computer sys- 
tem. Special editions have appeared 
whenever news needs to be disseminated 
quickly to employees. 

Says Loveland: “‘When it comes to 
news about the company, we hope you 
read about it first in UPDATE.” | 


SPTCo President Denman MeNear {left) ac- 
cepts the first Rock by Rail award from Rail Tex 
President Bruce Flohr. 
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af z Z a s 
Above: Organizers and dignitaries. jor) Western Rail Days (left to right): Superintendent Lon 
Marsh, Vice President-Transportation Bill Lacy, Locomotive Engineer Rich Sievers, Switchman 
Tom Gamble, Fireman Clark Stewart, Asst. Superintendent Will Cogswell and Brakeman Ron 
Johnson. Right: Engineer Bob Farringer (left) and Fireman Bill Burket get ready for the return 
trip, 
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Western Division employees 


put together a great day of fun. 


More than 2,200 Western Division 
employees and family members enjoyed 
a one day rail excursion to Old Sacra- 
mento and the California State Railroad 
Museum. 

The special event held in late April was 
originally scheduled for Saturday. But 
when the 1,200 tickets sold out in less than 
a day, a second trip was added on Sunday. 
“We didn’t realize what an enthusiastic 
response we'd get,”” says Will Cogswell, 
assisiant superintendent on the Western 
Division. ‘We were glad to be able to run 
the train the second day and didn’t have to 
disappoint anyone who wanted to go.” 

The event, called ‘Western Rail Day,’” 
was a real cooperative effort. Key orga- 
nizers were Switchman Tom Gamble, Lo- 
comotive Engineer Rich Sievers and 
Cogswell. Local Chairmen John Johnson 
(UTU 239), Gene Lounsbury (BofLE 
283) and Bob Farringer (UTU 100) ar- 
ranged for the volunteer train crews. 


Operating the trains were Locomotive 
Engineers Francis Carlin, Bob Farringer, 
Errol! Ohman and Elmer Motsinger; Fire- 
men Bill Burket, Kendall Nichols, Eric 
Parkinson and Clark Stewart; Brakemen 
“Buzz” Dare, Glen Dayton, Ron John- 
son, ‘‘Mac’’ McCoy, Dan Mongelli, Jeff 
Skotvold and Jim Wyatt; and Conductors 
John Barry, Bilt Cotton, Al Ford and John 
Roux. Brakeman Lynn Voorhees de- 
signed a poster to publicize and commem- 
orate the event. 

The train originated at San Jose and 
made stops in Oakland and Martinez be- 
fore pulling into the depot at Sacramento. 
Retired SP locomotive #6051—now part 
of the California State Railroad Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection— was on the 
point. 

Employees had the afternoon to tour 
the California State Railroad Museum 
where a large banner greeted the Western 
Division group, take a ride on a steam ex- 
cursion train powered by retired SP loco- 
motive #1269, or enjoy the restaurants 
and shops in historic Old Sacramento. 

Tt was a day that was appreciated and 
enjoyed by all. 


A “local character” —one of the actors at Old 
Sacramento's Eagle Theater—gets a laugh 
out of Bryan Cotton, son of Machinist Don 
Head fright). Machinist Ted Blakey (left) and 
others enjoy the fun. 


Audio Visual’s Craig Markinson organized and videotaped the scouts’ 75th anniversary 75-hour 
camp-out held atop a 45-story office building in the urban wilderness of San Francisca. The top of 
the Transamerica Pyramid can be seen behind him; Mt. Tamatpais is to the right. 


Taking Scouting to New Heights 


High above San Francisco's financial 
district, a group of 20 Boy Scouts and 
their leaders camped out for 75 hours to 
celebrate scouting’s 75th anniversary. 

Audiovisual Specialist Craig Mark- 
inson, who's been active in scouting for 
25 years, organized the unusual anniver- 
sary celebration that received worldwide 
attention. He also documented it on 
videotape. 

The urban campsite, named Sky 
Camp, was 45 stories above the hustle and 
bustle of the 9-to-5 business world. 

“One of the reasons for selecting an ur- 
ban campsite was to show that scouting is 
alive and well in metropolitan areas,’’ 
Markinson explains. “The scouts had a 
chance to work on merit badges that relate 
to city life, such as handicapped aware- 
ness, law, weather, astronomy and 
computers—including a tour of SP's 
computer facilities at the General Office, 
just one block away.”” 

Although Sky Camp offered an im- 
pressive panorama—the Pacific Ocean, 
San Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the Transamerica Pyramid, and 
the hills of San Francisco and the Bay 
Area’s highest peaks, Mt. Tamalpais and 
Mt. Diablo—it also presented its share of 
challenges. These scouts, as would be ex- 
pected, came prepared. Tents had to be 


pitched on wooden platforms. Young 
fishermen caught their dinner in a man- 
made trout pond on the building’s 41st 
floor outdoor patio. Meals were prepared 
over propane stoves instead of camp 
fires. 

One major difference, however, from 
camping in the wilderness was Sky 
Camp’s novel purpose and lack of iso- 
jiation. As a consequence, the scouts 
earned unofficial merit badges in public 
relations. 

Television, radio and newspaper re- 
porters loved the event. The New York 
Times ran a story, Great Britain's BBC 
covered the event and NBC’s Willard 
Scott, the “Today” show’s weatherman, 
gave the Scouts a plug while reporting the 
above average temperatures in San Fran- 
cisco. Former President Gerald Ford, 
who is an Eagle Scout and advocate of the 
program, visited Sky Camp to present an 
Eagle award to one of the campers. 

The celebration of scouting’s 75th an- 
niversary was an unqualified success and 
Markinson was justifiably proud of the 
people who contributed to it. 
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The Link 


In-Field Rail Welders 
Help Eliminate Weak Link 


A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. For railroad track, the weakest link 
is the point where two pieces of rail are 
joined together. 

It used to be that main line track was 
constructed by bolting together 39-foot- 
long segments of rail. With the intro- 
duction of continuous welded rail 
(CWR), joints were eliminated and rib- 
bons of steel became strong freeways for 
freight. 

For many years, the method for up- 
grading from the 39-foot lengths of 
jointed rail to quarter-mile lengths of 
welded rail was to take out the short 
pieces of rail, transport them to one of 
SP’s rail welding plants at Tracy, Calif. or 
Houston, weld them into quarter-mile 
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lengths, then transport these in special 
trains to locations where CWR was being 
installed. Today SP has a faster, more 
economical way for converting jointed 
rail to CWR. It's called In-Field Produc- 
tion Welding (IFPW). 

In-Field Production Welding was first 
tested on the Kansas City Region in 1982. 
Using equipment assembled by Holland 
Company, and employing a Soviet~- 
developed method, Cotton Belt en- 
gineering crews began creating con- 
tinuous welded rail on location. By 
eliminating the time and expense in- 
volved with taking out the jointed rail and 
recycling it through rail welding plants, a 
new era in rail replacement was begun. 
SP now has four in-field production weld- 
ing units in operation around the 
system—two in Texas and two in Kansas. 

The first step in the in-field production 
welding process is to cut off the ends of 
jointed rail. This eliminates the bolt holes 
as well as the battered, chipped ends. As 
these two-to-three-foot portions are re- 
moved from both ends of each rail, the 
rail is shoved into place and welded. Nat- 
uraily, with several feet being eliminated 


The in-field production welding units consist 
of a welding machine housed in a vehicle that 
can travel either by highway or rail to the 
lacation where the rail work is being per- 
formed. A welding machine is shown working 
behind the rail-mounted unit. 


from each rail, a gap occurs. Once the gap 
equals 36 feet, a new section of ‘‘seed” 
rail is inserted and the process begins 
again. 

Next, the welding units are positioned 
over the joint and a high intensity arc 
process binds the two ends in a matter of 
seconds. As the welding units move on to 
the next joint, grinders remove rough 
weld edges and polish the former joint to 
smoothly match its now-continuous 
surface. 

Other members of this gang include 
mechanics who keep all machines oper- 
ating and signal people who make all 
adjustments and connections to crossing 
and block signal systems and do special 
work on turnouts, grade crossing and 
signals, 

The in-field welding is the final step in 
a completely rehabilitated track struc- 


ture: welded rail, upgraded switches and 
grade crossings, and re-surfaced track. 

Each IFPW unit has goals of 100 welds 
per day—equivalent to about one-third of 
a mile of track—-but both the Kansas City 
and Pine Bluff operations have surpassed 
these goals. 

The crew of the Pine Bluff Region, 
under Production Supervisor Paul Find- 
ley, has been averaging 120 welds per day. 
The gang on the Kansas City Region, 
under Production Supervisor Larry 
Vickers, has been setting individual 
records with its 140-welds-per-day- 
average in March. The new records in- 
clude: the highest number of welds for 
two machines in one day-—-206; the high- 
est number of welds for one machine in 
one day was 116 set by Welders W. D, Per- 
son and D.W. Johnson; and the most num- 
ber of welds for a month—2,948. 

Vickers cites two factors for these im- 
pressive records: five-hour ‘‘windows” 
provided through the cooperation of the 
dispatchers and Operating Department, 
and an enthusiastic, hard-working bunch 
of employees who kept machine down 
time near zero, and no lost-time injuries. 

The in-field production welding units 
are budgeted as separate operations, in- 
dependent of local maintenance projects 
—the normal track and signal mainte- 
nance work that comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of district managers. 

Danny Brown, district Mof W manager 
at Dathart, and Raby Wallen, regional 
MofW manager at Hutchinson, appre- 
ciate the sizable track improvements that 
are being accomplished with the self- 
sufficient [FPW unit. 

“T believe this is the first instance of 
use of an independent production opera- 
tion not reliant upon district maintenance 
resources,”’ notes Kansas City Regional 
Engineer Bob Engelbert. “‘Because of 
this, the managers have a very positive 
attitude toward receiving this non- 
disruptive operation on their territories 
and the year ‘round operation allows sta- 
bility and continuity.” 

“This is the best operation for this type 
of joint elimination,” says Gerry Mur- 
dock, MofW engineer at San Francisco. 
“Tt certainly has economic advantage be- 
cause we don’t have to pick up rail, send it 
to a central welding plant and return it to 
be re-laid. And our ability to move the 
operation quickly into and out of an area 
makes it even more cost-effective. It may 
not be the ultimate concept, but for the 
situation we have, it’s ideal.” 

—Jim Johnson 


Hyram Posey is a talented musician who plays a “hot fiddle.” 


Fiddle on Fire—Sounds that Won’t Cool Down 


Hyram Posey creates a sound that he 
calls “progressive fiddle music.” 

“It’s not exactly jazz, country, rock ’n’ 
toll or bluegrass,’”’ says the locomotive 
engineer who works out of Tucumeari, 
New Mexico. ‘But it’s nothing like ‘Tur- 
key in the Straw’ either.” 

Posey’s sound may defy description— 
it’s been influenced by such diverse styles 
as Jean Luc Ponty and Bob Wills—but 
those who hear Posey’s original music 
like it. And he’s winning more listeners 
every day. In January, Posey signed with 
Nashville-based Judd Records and re- 
leased ‘October Moon,” an original 
composition that he recorded with some 
of Nashville’s finest session players, in- 
cluding two members of the Charlie Dan- 
iels Band. By the end of summer, he 
expects to release two more singles, 
complete an album and star in his first 
music video. 

His interest in music began with violin 
lessons in the fifth grade. The classics, 
however, lost out to a more distinctive 
American sound when his uncle took him 
to an old time fiddlers contest. By the 
time he was 14, Posey’s ability and tech- 


nique earned him second place in the Na- 
tional Fiddle Contest. Since then he’s won 
the New Mexico state championship 
once, the National Fancy Fiddler’s Con- 
test twice, and the Arizona State Fiddier’s 
contest for three years in a row—an ac- 
complishment which prohibits him from 
further competition, but qualifies him to 
participate as a judge. 

In 1982 he was placed in the National 
Fiddler’s Hall of Fame in Weiser, Idaho. 
For the past two years, Posey was fea- 
tured soloist with the 47-piece Arizona 
Touring orchestra at the “Cowboys and 
Classics” concert. 

His latest recording was favorably re- 
viewed in the March issue of Country 
Music Inquirer, a publication that covers 
the country and gospel entertainment 
world. ‘‘ ‘October Moon’. . .shows what 
Hyram can do with the strings and a 
bow,” commented Johnny Koval in his 
“Singles Review” column. ‘‘You’t| have 
to hear it to appreciate it.”” 

Posey has worked for the railroad 
for 12 years—10 years as a locomotive 
engineer. 0 
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Management Moves 


Jenkins Fetty 


Operating Department 


Dave Medley, former superintendent 
of the Houston Division, has been named 
assistant general manager-intermodal 
operations at San Francisco. 

Medley joined the railroad in 1954 as a 
switchman at Oakland. He served as an 
assistant trainmaster on the Western, 
Oregon, Tucson and Pine Bluff divisions 
before being appointed assistant terminal 
superintendent at East St. Louis in 1972. 
He was terminal superintendent, first at 
East St. Louis then Pine Bluff, In 1981, he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
the San Antonio Division and was named 
Houston Division superintendent in 1982. 

Wayne Martin succeeds Medley as 
Houston Division Superintendent. Mar- 
tin, who joined SP in 1964 as a brakeman, 
was made an assistant trainmaster on the 
San Joaquin Division in 1969. He was ap- 
pointed a trainmaster in 1972, a position 
he held on both the San Joaquin and 
Oregon divisions. Martin was named as- 
sistant manager, OP&C, at San Francico 
in 1979, He was assistant superintendent 
of the Lafayette Division for four years. 
He was named superintendent last July. 

Jack Jenkins, Jr. succeeds Martin as 
superintendent of the Lafayette Division. 
Jenkins, former assistant superintendent 
of the Houston Division, joined SP in 

1964. He worked as a brakeman and con- 
ductor before being appointed to assistant 
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to superintendent at Houston in 1979. 
Jenkins was the Houston Division’s 
assistant superintendent prior to his 
appointment as superintendent of the 
Lafayette Division. 

George Fetty, former assistant super- 
intendent on the Western Division, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Division. Fetty fills the post va- 
cated by the resignation of Mike Burke. 

Fetty, a graduate of University of Wis- 
consin, joined SP in 1969 as a trans- 
portation assistant in the Executive De- 
partment. His responsibilities have 
included the positions of trainmaster, ter- 
minal superintendent on the Los Angeles 
and Oregon divisions, and assistant su- 
perintendent on the Oregon and Western 
divisions. 


McKnight 


PRT 


Don McKnight has been named presi- 
dent of Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany, 4 newly established position which 
includes responsibility for intermodal 
services and the auto transport division. 
He will be headquartered in Burlingame. 

McKnight, who has been vice presi- 
dent—auto transport at Los Angeles since 
1981, joined PMT in 1959. He progressed 
through assignments in the Los Angeles 
area and as terminal or district manager in 
Bakersfield, Oakland, Portland and Dal- 
las and at PMT’s San Francisco general 
offices, He returned to Los Angeles as as- 
sistant general manager in 1978. 

Del Williams succeeds McKnight as 
vice president of the auto transport di- 
vision at Fullerton, California. Williams 
joined SP’s management training pro- 
gram in San Francisco in 1966 after grad- 
uation from the University of Washington 
in Seattle. He then joined PMT, working 
as an operations engineer in San Fran- 
cisco until 1969. He’s held a succession of 
assignments as a terminal or district man- 
ager in Tucson, Portland and Los Ange- 
les. Williams was named assistant vice 
president of the auto transport division in 
early 1984, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
C. L, Fernandez to audit manager. 

MARKETING & SALES: At San Francisco: D. A. 
Carothers 0 product manager, non-metallic minerals; 
Ms. G. N. Gonzales zo contract analyst; D. K. Kanagaki 
to product manager, non-ferrous metals & ores; A. J. 
Kielty to manager, employee marketing related programs; 
J. J. McGinnis 10 product manager, paper; Ms. C. A. 
McKay to manager, contract sales; J. P. Ripley to man- 
ager, interline market development; J. D. Vanderkooy £0 
contract analyst: and C. R. Wong to sr. manager commu- 
nications & staff. At Los Angeles: F. Gonzales to asst. 
supervisor, loading services and freight claims. 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: At Eugene: Ms. 
D. L. Loomis to account executive. 

Pacific Central Sales Territory: At San Francisco: 
J. L. Brady to asst. vice president-sales. At Oakland; 
R. E. Pratt to asst. general manager-IM Sales (West). 
D.L, Riggs 10 account executive: J.E. Sageser to 
account executive. At Eureka: W. E, Wells to district sales 
manager. At San Jose: §. J. Burgstahler to account execu- 
tive; J. D. Garela to account executive. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Los Angeles: 
Ms. E. A. Heim to asst. district sales manager; D. A. 
Weller to asst. district sales manager. At Long Beach: 
E. W, Meissner to asst. district sales manager. At City of 
Industry: R. H. Simon, Jr, to account executive. 

Eastern Sales Territory: At Pittsburgh: D. J, Kosstow 
and L, F. Peters, both te account executive. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: Houston Division: At 
Houston: J. M. Porterfield to asst. superintendent; at 
Strang: B. E, Forshee to terminal superintendent; at En- 
glewood: W. J. Slinkard so terminal superintendent. 

Western Diviston: At Oakland: T. P, Russell to division 
mechanical officer. 

Los Angeles Division: At Los Angeles: T. T. Everly to 
division mechanical officer; J. G. Schwarzenbach to as- 
sistant terminal superintendent; Ms. T. J. Currier to di- 
vision budget officer. 

PURCHASES & MATERIALS: At San Francisco: J. 
Ortiz 10 manager, budgets & forecasts. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Raymer: D. T. DaRocha to 
manager, line operations; T. L. Warwick to terminal man- 
ager. At Fremont: J. PB. Atturio to asst. controller, auto 
transport; G. C. Copple to manager, central accounting. 


GENERAL OFFICE: W.W. Alien, manager, public 
projects; W. E. Catlin, labor relations officer; W. L. 
Horn, patrolman; L. H. Johnson, special agent: R. A. 
Sederholm, news editor; C. H. Stewart, sr asst. mgr of 
budgets-Mof W; J.', Stewart, asst. 10 vice president- 
transportation; R. Ugaldea, clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION: A. G. Ibarra, crane operator; 
0. M. McMillan, clerk; E. E. Newmann, clerk; A. J. 
Orphan, regional MofW manager; J. M. Taylor, tead 
inspector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: J. R. Carkeek, crew dis- 
patcher; D. G. Dent, selegrapher; F. R. Lucio, foreman; 
H.W. Robison, senior quility control inspector; E. A. 
Scherer, crew dispatcher. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. W. Homan, Jr., asst. micro- 
wave engineer; C. Jones, laborer 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J.J. Alegria, lift ruck operator; A. Castro, welder; 
VR, Flores, district MofW manager; R. J. Frazier; 
regional signal manager; J, 8. Martinez, carman; A. B. 
McDougall, praduction planner. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. C. Celedon, laborer; 
L. D, Dielsi, clerk; K. W. Linne; C. L. Oleary; J. S. 
Perdue, car inspector, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: W, J. Barger, signalman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: W. F, Barker, assistant engi- 
neer; T. E. Bassett, clerk; C. H. Thoma, laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: D. D. Clark, locomotive engi- 
neer: B. L. Flelschmann, clerk; J. C. Fregoso, iaborer, 
W. M. Grimes, switchman: H. E. Miller, utility super- 
visor; H. M. Silva, general foreman-training; L, Urbina, 
laborer, O.B, West, clerk; R. G. Whittle, locomotive 
engineer. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: D. R, Allard, 


brakeman; W.W. Brooks, electrical & mechanical 
repairman; W. O. Clemons, clerk; D, H. Fitch, sales 
representative; 'T. E. Harper, switchman; H, H. Lewis, 
division mechanical officer; G. Strickland, laborer; 
J. W. Taylor, machinist; H.R. Vaughn, microwave sue- 
pervisor, Kansas City Division: ¥, R. Lucio, foreman. 


OTHERS: C. G. Grant, president, Sunset Communi- 
cations, Washington, DC; W. J. MeDonnel, carpenter, 
NWP; W. Sands, assistant to vice president and general 
manager, SPIDCo,; R. S, Stichter, foreman, PMT. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pensioners: D. W. Asay, time- 
keeper; J. R. Barron, clerk; R. Bolt, chief clerk; D. Cal- 
lei, asst. mgr.-engineer & design; A. Cikoch, special ac- 
countant; J. J. Deasy, assist. to gen. supt. of transpor- 
tation; L. P Dennis, clerk; N. J. Desin, chief clerk; 
W. HE. Exgering, supervisor: N. A. Evans, clerk; E. R. 
Farrell, sr. agent clerk; R. M. Geottge, secretary; R. 
Heard, relief clerk; H. Hodge, special accountant; 
N. Johnson, head inbound clerk; E, C. Keitel, head file 
clerk-examiner; M.H. Kopyn, asst. chief draftsman; 
N, T, Lyons, sz rate & diva. clerk: M. M. MeCallion, 
calc, mach. opr; G. K, Malhiot, stenographer; M. A. 
Nugent, superintendent of safety; H. G, O”Neil, per diem 
& nilleage clerk; ¥. B. Peter, asst. engineer; W. Phal, 
buyer; E, E. Prigmore, special claims adjusier; F. G. 
Reed, asst. supt.-DP&L Services; N. A. Sorenson, 
supt.-specialized operations; K. 1. Steiner, pressman; 
J, J. Sullivan, chief clerk: K. L. Turner, chief clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
C.R. Hood, car foreman; L. C. Ledoux, laborer; 
D. Randall, Jr., track laborer; R, E. Traylor, sr. rate 
clerk; J. L. Wilburn, clerk. Pensioners: R. G. Amador, 
car inspector; R. V. Andress, shop truck operator; W. E. 
Avenel, cost clerk; G. B. Bady, coder; 8. P, Bielamo- 
wicz, machinist; L.G, Bichon, telephone operator; 
M. Curtis, laborer; H.E, Daigle, office engineer; 
M. Grant, faborer; R. Hall, machinist helper; J. Haw- 
thorne, carman helper: C, R. Hazel, switchman: A. W. 
Heckerson, asst. mgr.-data processing; G, S. Hunter, 
building foreman; V, J. Jacob, checker verifier; F. A. 
Johnson, chairman-board of examiners; N. C. Lovell, air 
brake mechanic; L, B. McGrath, stenographer; P. H. 
Mehnert, auditor; V. J. Michalec, locomotive engineer; 
E. Miles, laborer; C, Queen, engine foreman; M. H. 
Ramsey, cashier ticket clerk; G, F. Robertson, electri- 
cian; A. Smith, laborer; C. A. Whalen, electrician; 
EK. E, Whittaker, machinist; M. E. Williams, industry 
clerk; M. M. Wood, stenographer clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: A. L. Stephens, clerk. Pen- 
sioners: R. J. Bourg, conductor, 'T. M. Broussard, Jr., 
yard clerk; A. A. Cormier, conductor; W. T. DeVal- 
court, car inspector; 8. Distefano, carman; J. O. Elder, 
locomotive engineer; L.. L. Freeman, telegrapher clerk; 
G. Huey, laborer; H, Lachausse, car inspector; L. Lan- 
dor, laborer; C. J. Ledet, Sr, locomotive engineer; 
D. Oliver, locomotive engineer: M. H. Rice, machine 
operator; W, Riggins, motor truck operator; O. A. Wit- 
Tams, porter. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: H, Aguirre, engineer; 
L. C, Bolen, section stockman; W, F. Duncan, engineer; 
J.C, Inkenbrandt, switchman; J. C. McGinley, toco- 
motive engineer; J. W. Permar, engineer; E. H. Platz, 
engineer. Pensioners: J.C. Andrew, locomotive en- 
gineer; A. H. Barringer, st land appraiser; L. C, Bolen, 
section stockman; B. Brown, locomotive engineer: W. G. 
Burnham, brakeman; J.C. Busby, freight carman 
welder; L. A. Cooper, carpenter; H. Cox, locomotive en- 
gineer; C. D. Defreese, irack supervisor; P, W. Dorn- 
field, rrainmaster; J. F, Fahey, conductor; S. S, Ferraro, 
carman helper; C. Franklin, laborer} G. Garcia, steve- 
dore;S. Garcia, taborer; J. B. Henson, brakeman; O. E. 
Hinz, locomotive engineer: L.. 8. Jordan, red cap porter; 
J. W. Light, conductor; R. HW. Lockyer, electrician; 
M. Q. Long, carpenter; M. M. Lopet, machinist; B. J. 
McCamy, brakeman; F. T. Mazzo, transioad foreman; 
F. M. Meyers, locomotive engineer; E. J. Moran, ma- 
chinist; J. J. Natalie, machinist; D. Persona, laborer; 
€. 0. Pierson, brakeman; F.C. Renteria, B&B helper; 
¥. R, Safford, master car repairer; ¥. D. Schmidel, en- 
gine foreman; P. 8. Seeman, blacksmith helper; R. G. 
Sherman, agent; G.R. Smith, valuation clerk; F. P. 
Snoke, sheet metal worker? K. P. Southwick, locomotive 
engineer; J.C. Talamon, waiter-dining car; G.C, 


Townsend, srainmaster; H.L. Waggener, aitendant- 
dining car; N, §. Wallen, switchman; J. W. Wilcomb, 
asst. supervisor; V. B, Williams, freight carman; W. H. 
Wills, newsstand manager, J. Wilson, laborer; 8, J. Win- 
ters, coach cleaner: K. Winwood, traffic representative. 

OREGON DIVISION: E. A. Gonzales, clerk; P. K. 
Graham, laborer. Pensioners: A. E. Earl, supervisor 
-dist. communications; A. E. Black, machinist helper; 
HR. E. Bispham, crew dispatcher; L. Brown, engine fore- 
man; R. R. Chamberlain, brakeman; H. P. Dixon, car 
inspector; M.L. England, switchman; F. A. Flora, 
switchman; F. J, Fox, car inspector; D. R. Gordon, car- 
penter; J, B. Harrell, locomotive engineer: L. J. Hawkes, 
switchman; C. W. Lander, laborer; D, H. Levellie, chief 
draftsman; W. R. Petty, special assistant; L. W. Rice, 
clerk; G. O, Ritter, faborer; L. O. Sanchez, laborer; 
W. J. Schrader, stenographer-clerk; R.A. Shedd, 
welder helper; U. T. Stout, fireman; M. Taylor, switch- 
man; A. Vidaure, laborer; D. D. Wainwright, switch- 
man; D, R. Waldrip, steelman; J. H, Williams, engine 
foreman. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
M. S. Bashor, fostier; D, Tofanelii, machinist. Pen- 
sioners: J. J. Aielio, electrician; G. Anderson, machin- 
ist; M, S. Anderson, laborer; G. M. Atwood, train dis- 
patcher; J. E, Barrow, conductor; M. Blazic, blacksmith 
helper; M. Chaquico, carman; J. D. Church, foreman; 
G.P. Cole, foreman; D. §. Dakin, crew dispatcher: 
4. Drummond, switchman; E. J. Felkey, lift truck oper- 
ator; 1. E, Fowler, locomotive engineer; W. Furtado, 
loader; L. J. Gorman, conductor; E. L. Gully, foreman; 
E. Hall, locomotive engineer; J. C. Harrop, machinist; 
N. L. Haworth, laborer; A. W. Hickerson, switchman; 
F. J. Hoskavee, machinist; G. ¥. Hulsey, water service 
mechanic; W.C. Humphreys, motor car repairman; 
A. D, Johnson, conductor; B. L. Jordan, car inspector; 
H. A. Kesler, machinist: C. P Marcum, crew dis- 
patcher; E.R. Marquez, locomotive painter: M.N. 
Martinez, freight carman; R. Mikselsen, bulldozer oper- 
ator; H. H, Miller, electrician; H. C, Parkyn, hostler 
helper; W. A. Peoples, locomotive engineer; N. A. Pil 
liard, conductor; A. Rath, machinist; B. R. Reynolds, 
diesel machinist; F. N. Ridgeway, steetman; J. A. Salvo, 
laborer; M. G. Scown, locomotive engineer; 8. Shijo, 
laborer; G. C. Simpson, Jr., lead car inspector; C. S. 
Sperry, engine crew dispatcher; O. B, Tate, painter; J. 
Vergonet, switchman; C. G. Walker, locomotive en- 
gineer; J, E. Whitlock, clerk. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: A. J. Biscalno, track ta- 
borer; E. B. Garcia, laborer, Pensioners: P. Antes, 
agent-telegrapher; E. Arredondo, foreman; H. A. 
Bailey, /aborer; H. Barrera, carpenter; B. D. Braswell, 
yardmosier; R. E. Cherry, yardmaster; Hi. M. Cloud, 
clerk; J. Flores, laborer; A. F. Greblo, asst. superinten- 
dent; K. Hardy, switchman; R. F. Henley, carpenter; 
H. M, Irwin, signal foreman; A. R. Jernigan, boiler- 
maker; Mi. A. Lusk, telegrapher clerk; G. Middlebrook, 
laborer; T. M. Miller, station laborer; H. C. Preston, o- 
comotive engineer; M. Riley, clerk; J. F. Shows, switch- 
man; W.E, Tatsch, chief clerk; S. P, Torres, laborer; 
E. Williams, porter-trucker; C. J. Yates, agent. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: C. H. Don- 


nelly, signal maintainer; D. 1. Givens, conductor; W. K. 
Griffin, conductor; F. D. Kenne, locomotive engineer; 
C. P, Kuvelis, daborer; C, W. Moore, baggage clerk; 
R. H. Stevens, conductor 

TUCSON DIVISION: K. R. Jones, brakeman. Pen- 
sioners: E, Aguilar, machinist; C. Allen, conductor; 
‘TR. Apgar, telegrapher clerk: M. Brown, conductor; 
J. B. Byrd, laborer; E. R. Casey, Sr,, asst. chief clerk; 
J. R. Duchouquette, material clerk; §. Fernandez, ma- 
chinist helper; A. J. Graham, locomotive engineer; E. W. 
Groh, locomotive engineer, F. Guerrero, laborer;.L. J. 
Klink, sheet metal worker; F. L. Kohnke, car inspector; 
V. L. Long, clerk; G. C. Marsh, locomotive engineer: 
C, W. Maxwell, conductor: W. M. McKinney, locomo- 
tive engineer; G. H. Naylor, locomotive engineer; W. D. 
Patterson, locomotive engineer; K, OQ. Rogers, agent 
telegrapher; R, Rutler, trainmaster; A. O. Saavedra, 
laborer; T. F. Skinner, clerk; A. M. Stevenson, telegra- 
pher; C. A. Terrell, conductor; F. Y. Urias, laborer; 
E Weaver, switchman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: S. G. Martinez, tamper oper- 
ator; 3, Redic, clerk-baggageman. Pensioners: E. Ag- 
ilar, electrician; P. H. Amaya, conductor; M. Arriola, 
laborer: C. H. Bailey, freight carman; T. P, Barth, motor 
car mechanic; W, P. Beall, stationery storekeeper; ¥. G. 
Beaver, lunch car distriburor; H. F. Beers, water service 
mechanic; K. E. Bloom, cénductor; 1. J. Branch, red 
cap porter; R. N. Brazier, chair car porter; R. E. Briley, 
switchman; H, Brown, locomotive watchman; R. 'T. Cal- 
lahan, clerk; W. B. Chilton, car inspector; J. Cisowski, 
engine foreman; E, M. Correia, presser-dining car; J. F. 
Cowen, locomotive engineer; J. B. Creed, electrician; 
J. R. Crook, train news agent; F. V. Dias, captain (fer- 
ries}; W. H. Donelson, waser service mechanic; W. C. 
Fagan, conductor; G. R. Finnigan, asst. Ad. claims 
clerk: H. M. Foster, first relgr. clk, rwmn.; J. Freitas, 
psgr. carman painter; 1. L. Galbraith, switchman: A. 
Gareia, laborer; G. Gioffre, freight carman; I. M. 
Gogna, clerk stenographer; W.-Grady, train attendant; 
R. A, Graebe, cashier; {. H. Harper, waiter; D. J. Han- 
Jon, passenger car painter; R. Harrison, hoist machine 
operator; G. M. Johnson, switchman; H. F. Johnson, 
machinist; W. Kayo, engine foreman; D. J. Kennedy, 
brakeman; 4. Lencioni, locomotive engineer; W. H. Lind- 
sten, storekeeper; R. E. Lyman, locamotive engineer; 
J. D. McCrory, ticket clerk; W. N. McKee, locomotive 
engineer: W. W. Meadows, conductor; A. Mendoza, fa- 
borer; C. C. Myers, special clerk; C. M. Nelson, tower- 
man; J. R. Nicholson, telegrapher; E. L. O'Donnell, 
asst. terminat supt, ; J. P. O'Halloran, patrolman; W. N. 
Pattie, diesel machinist; F, D. Robinson, train attendant; 
J.C, Ross, agent telegrapher; A.M. Scott, caack 
cleaner; Y. Silva, locomotive engineer; A. C. Smith, 
clerk; C. Souza, car inspector; A. H. Sullivan, outbound 
clerk; J. Turri, clerk; G. Vega, mechanic helper; C. 8. 
Voerckel, signaiman; L. O. Washington, chef: V.'T. 
Welch, brakeman; E. R, Wheelock, Jr., asst. supervisor- 
A&WE; C. J. Williams, foreman. 

COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: J. F. Fleming, 
switehman-brakeman; L. C, Reynolds, asst. terminal 
supt. Pensioners: L. O. Bluerock, mechanical scheduler; 
F. M. Roberts, rad foreman of engines, 

Kansas City Division: T. D. Tipton, dispatcher. Pen- 
sioners: E. H. Davis, electrician; J. E. Dicken, agentac- 
counts clerk; J. J. Kessler, manager-eguipment services; 
N. W. Schaffer, carman welder. 

OTHERS: J. W. Buckley, outside plant supervisor, 
Communications Dept. Pensioners: C. C. Baldwin, ma- 
chinist, LAUPT; D. Betts, locomotive enineer, NWP; 
C. Blake, telegrapher clerk, NWP; }. P, Citarello, fore- 
man, PMT, Los Angeles; M. M. Crichfield, clerk, NWP; 
W. H. Crow, Jr., district traffic representative, Memphis; 
C. P. Dixon, brakeman, Pactfic Electric: E. A. Gibson, 
special asst. to district manager, PMT, Oakland; G. A. 
Gould, TF&PA Riverside; D. B. Graham, asst. foreman, 
PMT, Los Angeles; R. 3. Jeardoe, ierminal foreman, 
T&L, Houston; C. E, Knight, agent, AD&AE Ry, Co.; 
H.W, Larson, traffic representative, Chicago; W. M. 
Lee, janitress, Pacific Electric; A. McKee, mail & bag- 
gage handler, LAUPT: ¥. R. Markert, stenographer, New 
York; A, Mata, mail & baggage handler, LAUPT; G. G. 
Pfeil, foreman, Pacific Electric; R. U. Romo, conductor, 
Nacozari RR, Co.; WE, Schaller, machinist, Pacific 
Elecric; P. H. Taylor, brakeman, NWP; L. W. Thomas, 
Hineman, Pacific Electric; J. P. van Loben Sels, manager- 
natural resources, SP Land Co.; L. Vucinich, chief clerk, 
PMT, Oakland; P. H. Wilson, secretary, LAUPT, H. C. 
‘Young, traveling car inspector, NWP, Eureka; A. J. Zim- 
mer, signalman, Pacific Electric. 
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Retired SP locomotive #6051—now part of the California State Rail- 


passes Crockett, Calif. on its way to Sacramento, Western Division 


road Museum's collection—leads the way as a special excursiontrain Brakeman Lynn Voorhees designed the poster (inset) to promote the 
filled with Western Division employees and members of their families event. For more about the one-day outing, see story on page 18. 
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